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went up to have a word, and Kirby, just 
as if it was nothing at all, says, ‘Hullo, 
Sam! This is my wife. We’ve been over to 
t’ Isle o? Man.’ Sam Vickers knows her as 
well as he knows our Leah. And she just 
shook hands with hin, and off they went to 
a cab. ‘I was fair capp’d! said Sam, and I 
don’t wonder at it.” 

“What about Kate?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Harrop. “Does Kate know?” 

The question interested everybody ; they, 
discussed it excitedly. Isaac Kirby’s daugh- 
ter was at the seaside, but Lizzie Harrop 
had heard from hcr a few days ago, and the 
letter contained no hint of this domestic 
revolution, 

“This explains something,” said Lizzie, 
with the eagerness of discovery. “That was 
why he sent away the old cook, and en- 
gaged a new one for when they came back. 
Kate couldn’t make out what he was doing, 
sending away both the servants, and put- 


ting in that charwoman to take care of the 
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house. I don’t believe she knows. Oh, it is 
too bad, even for Mr. Kirby!” 

Tom Linacre had said nothing, though 
he followed the talk with every sign of pro- 
found interest, astonishment in his eyes,and 
subdued laughter all over his freckled face. 

“How will Kate take it?” Mrs. Harrop 
asked him. 

“How should [know? Sensibly,no doubt.” 

Even as he spoke, ssmeone pushed the 
door open, and looked into the room, It was 
a girl of two or three and twenty, in light 
travelling costume, her admirable complex- 
ion radiant with summer glow, her eyes glis- 
tening with merriment. 

“Well, good people, how are you all? 
T’ve stopped my cab just to leave this with 
you.” 

The northern accent, the air of homely 
cordiality, cid not disguise her intelligence 
and education. Stepping forward, Kate 
Kirby betrayed not the least self-conscious- 


ness; her look flitted from face to face 
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without shadow of embarrassment; grace- 
fully she Jaid upon the table a basket of 
ferns and flowers, the gift she wished to 
leave in passing. For a moment her friends 
were stricken mute, and a certain roguery 
in the smile with which she observed them 
scemed to indicate that the silence had its 
meaning for her. But Lizzie Harrop and 
her sister, recovering themselves, sprang 
up with affectionate greetings. The elder 
people exchanged glances, perplexed, ap- 
prehensive. Linacre kept his eyes on the 
comely girl, and when his turn came to 
shake hands, said quietly, “Very glad to 
see you looking so well.” 

“Oh, ve had a splendid time,” she an- 
swered, mecting his look with perfect stead- 


iness. “Rather sorry to come away, of 


bb 


course, but 

Scarcely she paused. Her dimpled chin 
raised itself ever so little, as, with a glance 
about the circle, she added — 


“You've heard the news?” 
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Mrs. Harrop spoke for the constrained 
company. 

“The news from your home?” 

“Yes, about father. You know he’s got 
married again?” 

The sun-touched colour of her cheeks 
deepened with a flush of warmer blood; her 
eyes winked, her lower lip drew itself back 
in a nervousness which she instantly over- 
came. 

“It’s true, then?” said Mrs, Harrop. 

“Oh, ves, quite true.” Kate looked about 
her, and laughed good-humouredly. “I on- 
ly knew of it this morning. I suppose 
they’re back by now. How did you hear?” 

Mr. Harrop told her briefly. 

“Father will leave people to find it out, 
I suppose. Just like him, I was a little sur- 
prised when I read his letter this morning 
— just a little.” Again she laughed. “Of 
course he has a right to do as he likes, And 
now I must be off ; the cab is waiting. Good- 


bye, all! I shall come and see you on Mon- 
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day, girls; all sorts of jolly things to tell 
you about.” 

She walked rapidly through the hall, ran 
down the steps, and from inside her cab 
waved to the girls in the doorway. For a 
minute or two her features retained that 
friendly smile, but it passed at length into 
an expression of troubled thoughtfulness ; 
then her brows twitched, and her lips set 
themselves with an angry determination, 
and the absent glances she cast towards 
either window had a gleain of high-spirited 
menace, , 

The vehicle made slow way up an ascent, 
where hoofs clanked upon the hard, white ~ 
road; then came a trot on a level, between 
walls four fect high, and at length the driv- 
er alighted to open an iron gate. He led his 
horse along the short drive which com- 
passed a sun-baked lawn, up to a front 
door flanked with stone pillars. The whole 
house was of stone; even the roof, where 


overlapping slabs tonk the place of ordi- 
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nary slate; its grey solidity, darkened by 
mill-smoke, stood in relief against a few 
bushes and stunted trees ; the hill behind it 
rose through degrees of barrenness to a 
bald. moor. From the garden one looked 
down upon streets and factorics and the 
river flowing along the valley, with hill- 
sides and again the moorland barrier far 
beyond. 

The door was open, showing a tiled hall, 
pleasantly cool and dim after the glaring 
sunshine. As the traveller alighted and en- 
tered, there sounded from within a wel- 
coming roar in the broadest tongue of the 
West Riding. 

“Hallo-o-o! Why, it’s our Kate. Ih, but 
tha looks hearty, lass; better, by a long 
chalk, than when tha went away. We didn’t 
expect thee till Monday, tha knaws.” _ 

The speaker had come forward; a burly, 
well-built man, in a suit of very light 
tweeds, his hair and short beard grizzling 


around a rugged face tanned to a golden 
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brown, with patches of crimson. Aged about 
five and fifty, he knew as yet no decline of 
vigour. But for an accident long ago he 
would have been handsome; in a fight with 
a quarryman (Isaac Kirby was a stonc- 
merchant) the bridge of his nose had suf- 
fered, and the result was a heightening of 
the native pugnacity declared in his fea- 
tures. When he came within reach of his 
daughter, he clapped a big red hand on 
each of her shoulders. 

“Eh, I never saw thee lookin’ better, 
Kate. Come along in, lass, never mind the 
cabby. Chuck t? luggage in, John, and take 
that for thysen.” 

He threw half-a-crown to the driver, and 
led Kate by the arm (she had not offered 
him the usualkiss) into a large sunny room, 
furnished with solid expensiveness, but in 
no very elegant taste; and all the time he 
kept talking at the top of his voice. Isaac 
could speak the English of education, if 


not of refinement, well enough when he 
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liked; just now it was his humour to be a 
rough and ready Yorkshireman, and Kate 
perceived a significance in the mood. 

“We've had our teas, and a bit 0’? sum- 
mat with it. We got home at three o’clock, 
tha knaws, and felt hungry after t? jour- 
ney. Happen it’s t’ same wi’ thee. Well, and 
who’s this?” 

Standing at the far end of the room, in 
shadow, was a young woman whose dress 
might be deseribed in the same terms as 
the furniture and diceorations about her; 
she wore a garb doubtless costly and well 
enough made, but not in the true sense be- 
coming ; plainly, she did not feel a t her ease 
in it. She had a good, though slight figure, 
a trifle taller than Kate’s; features in no 
way remarkable 5a complexion much freck- 
led. But her look expressed agreeable qual- 
ities: sweetness of temper and a ready un- 
derstanding. She seemed to be about eight 
and twenty. 


As soon as her eyes fell upon this per- 
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son, Kate stood still; the forced smile all 
but faded from her countenance; an agi- 
tation she could not hide caused her head 
to fall and to turn away, as though, if pos- 
sible, she would have escaped. But at her 
father’s phrase of familiar introduction— 
“Tha hasn’t forgotten Emma, my lass Be 
— she commanded herself, stepped quickly 
across the floor, and held out her hand, 
speaking in a gentle voice, though with a 
slight insistence on the tone of cultivation 
which Isaac Kirby so violently discarded. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Kirby? We shall 
be a little strange to cachcther at first ; but 
that will pass away very soon, no doubt.” 

“T hope so, Miss Kate, I’m sure I do,” 
was the other’s reply, as she shook hands, 
blushing over face and neck. The voice, 
only just audible, had much more of Kir- 
by’s accent than of his daughter’s. 

“And what more could either of you 
say?” shouted the man delightedly. “Kate, 
tha’s a good lass, and I think better of thee 


.nor ever before. Shake hands, there’s a 
good lass. And now get her summat to eat, 
Emma; it’s too long for her to wait till 
supper.” 

Late in the evening, when Mr. Kirby sat 
alone in his little room, smoking the fa- 
miliar long clay, Kate Joined him. He nod- 
ded with a smile, and pointed to the chair 
ready placed; but Kate did not seat her- 
self. She glanced about the walls for a mo- 
ment, then, linking her hands behind her, 
looked down at hin. from her position by 
the empty fireplace. 

“Now father, ’m going to have it out 
with you.” 

Isaac did not move a muscle. He read the 
girl’s face, and every line of it was intelli- 
gible to him. Not in vain had these two 
lived for so many years together. 

“Fire away, my lass,” he made answer, 
crossing his legs and blowing a cloud. 

“Why have you treated me in this way? 


099 


What do you mean by it, father 
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“I’ve done nowt but what I'd a right to 
dons 

“You've done nothing you ought to have 
donc. Do you think it your right to put a 
servant over my head in this house, with- 
out as much as asking me if I should like 
it? Is it your right to alter everything in 
my life, now and for the future, without a 
word of warning?” 

“How’s that, Kate? What harm have I 
done to vour future?” 

“You think everything will be the same 
as it might have been? You suppose a girl’s 
father cando a thing like this without mak- 
ing it very unpleasant for her among her 
friends?” 

SLE you've fools to your friends, my lass, 
the sooner you get rid.of them the better.” 

“J’m no fonder of ‘fools than you are,” 
Kate rejoined, warmly. “And if you wish 
to know what I think, it doesn’t seem to me 
the part of a very wise man to take such a 


step as this.” 
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“I’ve gone my own gate, lass, for some- 
thing like fifty vears, and I shall do t?. ame 
till they bury me. Now, see here. Your 
brother married, and went away. Your sis- 
ter married, and went away. When you get 
wed, and it won’t be long, I should feel a bit 
lonely. I found someone that took my fan- 
cy. What fault have you to find with her?” 

“That’s not the question, It’s what other 
people will say. You don’t mind being 
laughed and sneered at by the whole town, 

but it’s not quite so casy for me to put up 
with.” . | 

“Who’s going to laugh and sneer?” 
shouted Isaac, fiercely, clenching his fist. 
“They'll laugh at t’ wrong side 0’ t? mouth.” 

The explosion calmed him. 

“Now listen to me, Kate. I didn’t tell vou 
beforehand, because I knew we should have 
a row. Look, now. Who is there you care 
that about” —he snapped his fingers — 
“that’ll think a bit the worse of you for 
what’s happened? Go and try ’cm, Kate, 
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that’s my advice. I know somebody that'll 
stand the test.” 

“Of course I know who you mean,” said 
the girl, averting her look. 

“Well?” 

“Tf you thought,” she continued, with 
rervous haste, “that this would make me 
more inclined to marry Tom Linacre, you’ve 
just made a great mistake. When I refused 
Mr. Linacre, I meant it; and is it likely I 
should have him now!” 

She gave a scornful little laugh. Isaac 
still looked uneasy ; he stole a glance at her 
before speaking. 

“T wouldn’t have you wed against your 
will, Kate.” 

“That’s very considerate; but what I 
am trying to show you is that, for all you 
know, you may have ruined my chances of 
marrying at all. Didn’t it ever strike you, 
father, that I might look a little higher 


than such a man as Tom Linacre?” 
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“Ho, ho! That’s how the land lies. And 
who is it, my lass?” 

“I didn’t say there was anyone at all,” 
sheansweredirritabiy. “It’s only that there 
might be, for all you know. But i’m not 
going to talk any more about it. Pve told 
you what I think, and I’m casier in mind 
for it. You took no thought of me; you just 
pleased yourself—well, I shall do the same. 
That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

She gave a nod and left the room. 

On Sunday morning, Kate went tochurch 
as usual. Her father, as usual, stayed at 
home. At breakfast she found courage to 
ask whether Mrs. Kirby would accompany 
her, but she was reminded that mma “went 
~ to chapel.” Emma did not, in fact, leave 
home that day, preferring privacy until 
she had grown a little more accustomed to 
the novelty of her position. 

At church, Kate perceived that a good 
many eyes were turned upon her with un- 


usual interest. She was prepared for this, 
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had braced herself to endure it, and went 
through the ordeal unflinchingly. The 
pleasure she found in defying curious scru- 
tiny enabled her to look as blithe as ever. 
On coming forth, she chatted in the ordi- 
nary way with friends and acquaintances, 
careful to walk at a slow pace, ready to 
return every smile. No one dropped the 
most distant allusion to Isaac Kirby’s mar- 
riage. That was the worst of it, for cer- 
tainly the event had been talked about. all 
over the town within an hour or two after 
its discovery by Samuel Vickers. Kate her- 
self ignored the matter. She was glad that 
certain families were away at the seaside ; 
by when they retarned she would have out- 
lived this acute misery. 

Next morning the post brought her two 
letters. She was up carly enough to receive 
them at the garden gate. One of them mat- 
tered nothing; her father, or anyone else, 

might see it. But the other envelope she 


slipped at once into her pocket, and did 
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not open it till she was secure in her own 
room, after breakfast. 

The letter came from Leeds, and was 
signed “Horace F. Easton.” A love-letter, 
pure and simple; long, ardent, phrased 
with some literary skill, the production of 
an educated man. It began by reminding 
Kate that a whole week had now clapsed 
since they took leave of each other at More- 
cambe. The writer had heard of her return 
home on Saturday, and he could keep si- 
lence no longer. He would not hope for an 
answer, but she had not refused him per- 
mission to write, and write he inust. There 
followed lyrical outbursts, the raptures of 
aman very honestly in love. And then: was 
she not able yet to make up her mind? Al- 
"ready he seemed to have waited for months 
— years. Finally: “I shall be coming over 
to see my people next Thursday. It is part- 
ly on business, but I confess that the busi- 
ness could have waited ; I make it an excuse 


for being somewhere near you. May I call 
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that afternoon? If you don’t wish me to be- 
tray my reason, remember that there would 
be nothing noticeable in my coming to see 
Mr. Kirby, or you—at least, I think not. 
If I may, please do not trouble to write; 
though how gladly I would have only a line 
from you!” 

That conscientious “At least, I think 
not,” would have amused a reader more 
critical than Kate. Horace Easton was a 
solicitor. His father, amill-owner, lived with- 
in sight of Kate’s windows, and had some 
acquaintance with Isaac Kirby; but the 
two families were not on intimate terms. In 
point of means and social standing the ad- 
vantage might be on the Eastons’ side; 
there was, however, no such difference as to 
make it matter for surprise if Horace came 
wooing tothestone-merchant’s house. Three 
or four years ago Kate knew the young 
man, but had no interest in him. He called 
occasionally to sce her brether; he raised 


his hat with a grace; everyone spoke well of 
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his manners and his prospects. Now, quite 
unexpectedly, their acquaintance had been 
renewed at Morecambe, where Kate was 
staying with friends. On the day before his 
holiday expired, Easton made her an offer 
of marriage. She neither refused nor ac- 
cepted it, but showed a very pretty williig- 
ness to hear all that Horace had to say. 
And in truth Kate thought it an engage- 
ment. She, too, had fallen in love; only be- 


cause it seemed “so sudden” 


did she post- 
pone her decisive word. She wished to learn 
how it would be regarded by Mr. and Mrs. 
Easton; she wished for quiet leisure to be- 
come “sure of herself”—though in her heart 
there lingered no uncertainty. Horace had 


> not 


the refinement, the “gentlemanliness,’ 
invariably met with in her world. He was 
manly, moreover; a good swimmer, good at 
the oar, full of life. And she liked him far 
better than anyone; yes, she !"ked him? 
She was now troubled witha doubt wheth- 


er she ought to reply to Horace, or, by si- 
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lence, give him permission to call on Thurs- 
day. If she wrote, she must mention the 
marriage. If she refrained from writing, 
was it not a form of deceit? On arrivingyat 
his parents’ house, Horace would hear at 
once the scandal of thelittle town, and most 
likely he would wish for time to think the 
matter over. Yes, she must write; and she 
did so in these terms :— . 

“Very suddenly,and to me unexpectedly, 
my father has taken a second wife. I think 
it would perhaps be better if you did not 
call here quite so soon as next Thursday.” 

The Ietter posted, she went back and shut 
herself up and cried. 

On Thursday, in the afternoon,she could 
not keep still. Bad nights and ceaseless ef- 
forts in self-subdual had already undone 
much of the effect of her happy holiday ; 
there was a look of worry in her eyes,,and 
her cheeks began to lose their colour, Find- 
ing the house intolerable, she went into the 


garden behind, and here, at about four 
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o’clock, Mrs. Kirby came to say that a 
gentleman wished to see her — Mr. Easton. 

“Has he come in?” 

“I told Jane to show him into the draw- 
ing-room.” 

“Very well, Pll go.” 

She entered the room with a heart beat- 
ing so painfully that her breath all but 
failedand her eyesdazzled. Horace Kaston, 
hat and stick in hand, stepped briskly for- 
ward. He too, though Kate could not ob- 
serve it, was in a troublous state of mind, 
which made his behaviour awkward. They 
shook hands, sat down uncomfortably, ex- 
changed a few remarks about they knew 
not what; then came a terrible silence. 

“T hope you will forgive me,” the young 
man’s voice sounded at length, “for com- 
ing when you expressly told me not to. I 
really felt obliged to see you, if it were pos- 
sible.” 

He looked at her intently, with eyes of 


emotion. Meeting them for an instant, Kate 
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felt her heart leap, and longed for the next 
words. She could not utter a syllable. 

“T want to ask you the same question as 
at Morecambe.” 

As though a barrier were broken, his 
speech flowed with sudden copiousness. 
Horace could speak well, and his voice lent 
itself to an ardent sincerity. He grew red ; 
his hands shook ; no girl in Kate’s position 
could have doubted the truth of the feeling 
he uttered so eloquently. And perhaps no 
girl,in common circumstances, ever suffered 
a more severe temptation. But when he 
ceased,she looked up at him,and said, rath- 
er abruptly — 

“Have you spoken of this to your father 
and mother?” 

“Oh,” he laughed, “I am old enough to 
act for myself.” . 

“Yes.” Kate also tried to laugh. “But 
I want to know. Have you spoken to 


them?” 


Agitation made her voice sound particu- 
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larly downright. And her eyes almost glared 
at his. 

“Yes, I have,” replied Easton, moving 
uneasily. “It’s better to be honest. What 
made me like you first of all was your frank, 
straightforward way of talking; and I had 
better imitate you. My parents haven’t 
quite the same opinions as I have; we differ 
about a good many things. That’s natural 
enough; they belong to an older school. 
Well, I have heard from them about Mr. 
Kirby’s marriage. I don’t regard it as they 
do. It has nothing whatever to do with — 
with you and me, I can’t see that it should 
come up for discussion at all. I—T alto- 
gether refuse to think about it.” 

He grew nervous and involved, and spoke 
as though arguing a point with some op- 
ponent who irritated him. Kate, who lost 
not an intonation, not a movement of his 
features, drew a deep breath as he ceased. 

“I can give you no answer today, Mr. 


Easton.” 


aa 
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He protested, fervently,vehemently. Why 
—why should she consider for a moment 
his parents’ prejudices ? 

“Tt isn’t that, altogether.” 

“Ah, but I feel it is.” 

“No; not only that, Iam not sure of my- 
self. I say neither yes nor no. Please Iet me 
have time.” 

She stood up, moving as though the con- 
straint of her position had become unen- 
durable. He did likewise, and endeavoured 
to take her hand; but Kate drew it back, as 
if offended. She was nolonger quite mistress 
of herself; her throat swelled, the skin be- 
low her eyes grew hot and red, hysterical 
impulses made her dread to prolong the 
conversation. 

“You will come again — perhaps. But 
perhaps it would be better if you didn’t.” 

Very reluctantly, Easton accepted his 
dismissal. When he was gone, Kate stood 
for some moments gazing towards the door. 


Presently, in crossing the hall, she met 
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Mrs. Kirby, and spoke to her in a low voice, 
coldly but respectfully — 

“Please not to mention to father that 
Mr. Easton called.” 

And she passed on, up to the room which 
alone knew her hours of weakness. 

Between five and six o’clock Isane Kirby 
came home. He was in a towering rage. 
Some candid friend of his had passed the 
permissible limits in facetious remarks on 
a recent occurrence, and Isaac had searce 
withheld himself from assault and battery. 
Kate, still struggling with her wretched- 
ness, heard his voice roaring wrathfully be- 
low, and opened her door to listen; unable 
to relieve his feelings otherwise, her father 
had seized for excuse some trivial fault of 
a servant, and made everyone in the house 
tremble. Mrs. Kirby fled before him, and 
Kate found her in tears on the bedroom 
landing. 

“You won’t have to mind that sort of 


thing,” said the girl, as she might have spo- 
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ken to a foolish eh Indeed, she herself 
felt a great desire to pick quarrels, to rage 
and revile. Her eyes were bloodshot; she 
had bitten her lips raw. 

Her father was shouting for her. She 
went dawn, and followed him into his room, 
of which he slammed the door so violently 
that a picture crashed down from the wall. 

“Hark to me, Kate. You'll have nothing 
to do with Mrs. Illingworth and her brats. 
Youw’ll pass thein by as if you didn’t know 
them.” 

Why 2” 

“Because I tell you!” roared Isaac. 

“That’s not reason enough, and I shall 
do nothing of the kind.” | 

Their eyes met ;Kirby’s on fire with fury, 
Kate’s agleam in resolute defiance. As he 
stared at her, he saw the blood on her lip. 

“What’s that? What’s wrong with you?” 

“Nothing. But as we’re here, we may as 
well have a little more talk. If you’re going 


to come home like this every time you find 
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out that people are laughing at you, we 
shall have a pleasant life. Anvone could 
have told you how it would be. Sooner than 
face this kind of thing, I shall leave home. 
And I don’t envy your wife. The next thing 
you'll be turning on her, as if she were to 
blame.” 

“Tha can be off as soon as tha likes, 
Kate,” said Kirby, the change to dialect 
evincing, as always. with him, an improve- 
ment of temper. “Tha can take what brass 
tha wants, and go where it suits tha.” 

“T daresay I can, and leave a nice state 
of things behind me. I choose to stay, as 
long as I can do anything. It’s no use be- 
having like a madman, father. You'll have 
to let people talk as they please, till they’re 
tired of talking, and I daresay that won’t 
be so long, if you behave reasonably. I’m 
doing my best for you. I go about just as 
if nothing had happened, and keep a pleas- 
ant face. It’s none so casy, I tell you.” 


Kirby stood with head down, grinding his 
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teeth. When Kate had spoken more in the 
same strain, he put a question without vio- 
lence. 

“Dosta think the women 7] take to her?” 

“It’s rather late to ask that. I’m doing 
my best, I tell you. ve got a promise from 
Mrs. Harrop to call, with Lizzie, in a day 
or two. And I’m going to try and teach her 
how to behave; she’s willing to be taught, 
and that’s something.” 

“What's wrong with her behaviour?” 
growled Isaac, doggedly. ; 

“You know very well what I mean, fa- 
ther, If you wish to have peace and quict- 
ness for the rest of your days, be reasen- 


able now, and let me help you. Of course, if 


you wow t be helped a 

He shrugged his shoulders, and turned 
away in surly acquiescence. 

“Get agate, lass. Do as tha likes. I won’t 
stand i’ t? way.” 

The next day Kate chanced to pass Mrs. 


Easton in the quict road between their re- 
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spective houses. As she saw the stout, mid- 
dle-aged woman approaching, a chill ran 
over her; she foresaw what would happen, 
and was not wrong; Mrs. Easton went by 
without the slightest sign of recognition. 
Then the girl’s heart burned with wrath, 
and she said to herself, “I will have him! I 
wil] have him!” He would write again, very 


soon, and — if the letter demanded a yes or 


no 

Horace did write; his letter arrived the 
next morning. It was long, but had not the 
glow of his last appeal; he argued labori- 
ously to prove himself justified in marry- 
ing without regard to his parents’ -preju- 
dices ;but, after all,he didnot put the plain 
question whether Kate would marry him 
straight away. “It is merely a matter of 
time. My father, and even my mother” — 
that even seemed to strike Kate in the face 
—~— “will come round to a rational view; be 
assured of that. I shall not change. If only 


I could win from you just a word to sus- 
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tain my hope; if only you would just say 
that you return my love!” 

She did not reply. | 

The temptation to leave home beset her 
sorely. Why should she stay here, suffering 
with a cheerful face, just on her father’s 
account? What did she owe hin, after this 
crucl selfishness which had darkened her 
life? She had only to ask for money, and 
go off te live wherever she pleased. Yes, and 
everyone would say that her pluck gave in, 
that she couldn’t go through with what she 
had begun. And the Eastons (Horace with 
them) would sce in her flight a mere escape 
from conditions which made her marriage 
difficult. And what would become of her fa- 
ther, left to his fury? What orf his wife, 
with no woman to countenance her? 

She grasped courage with both hands, 
trod upon her heart, lived in the pleasure 
of combat. Kate was not ignorant of evil; 
however she loathed the thought, it was 


forced upon her mind that many people saw 
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in Mr. Kirby’s marriage something worse 
than an infatuated folly; there were whis- 
perings against Emma’s character. Hap- 
pily, she found it impossible to eredit such 
scandal. The more she knew of Imma, the 
more convinced she was of her honesty. The 
woman lacked force of character; this suffi- 
ciently explained her vielding in every point 
to such a masterful wooer as Isaac Kirby ; 
he had insisted on secrecy, and she obeyed. 
Kate believed every word of thetearful con- 
fession which Emma one day made to her. 

“ve brought nothing but trouble into 
the house,” Mrs. Kirby lamented. 

“T’ll stand by vou,” Kate made answer. 
“Only keep quict, and do what I say.” 

In afortnight’s time Horace sent another 
Ietter. It was not so long, and again it put 
no definite question. Not “Will you marry 
me?” was its tenor; but “Are you sure that 
you rea‘ly care for me at all?” This arrived 
on a day when Kate was making the most 


of a small triumph. Mrs. Harrop and both 
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her daughters, and a good, homely woman 
of their intimate circle, came to have tea 
with Mrs. Kirby. The occasion went off very 
well, Emma in no way disgracing herself. 
Isaac, who had kept out of sight till it was 
over, heard the report with growls of grat- 
ification, Strengthened by this, Kate sat 
down and answered her lover. She told him 
in simple words of the task she had under- 
taken. Upon her it depended whether her 
father’s marriage was to involve him in do- 
mestic misery or to becume a source of com- 
fort for his old age. She was making head- 
way; she saw reasonable hope. “You wish 
to know if I really care for you. Yes, I do. 
But I won’t Iet you quarrel with your par- 
ents. I won’t be despised by people who, if 
I married you, would be my relations.” She 
welcomed his letters, but was glad — here 
her hand trembled — that he did not come 
to see her. If he believed in the effect of 
time, she also would try to have faith in it. 


Winter came down upon the moorlands ; 
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\ 
storms raged aleng the valley, over thegrey 
stone houses and the mills; smoke of the 
high chimneys flew fast amid ragged clouds, 
or hung in the cold rain, or sprinkled with 
impurity the surface of new-fallen snow. 
Kate was still fighting her battle, and now 
she had an invisible ally, something shape- 
less and voiceless that made appeal for 
Mrs. Kirby to the better-hearted women 
who knew her or heard of her. At the end of 
January the Kirby’s friendly doctor was 
requested to call. Isaac went about reju- 
venated, his cheeks lashed by the frosty 
wind to a hue like that of hearty boyhood. 
Mrs. Harrop began to come frequently, 
and to make herself quite at home with 
Isaac’s wife. The majority of Kate’s ac- 
quaintances still held aloof, but malicious 
talk about her stepmother was growing 
thin for lack of nourishment. A genuine 
scandal, of course, had by this time sup- 
plied the gossips with matter more attrac- 


tive. Kirby had assaulted no one, a victory 
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of self-restraint for which his daughter was 
greatly to thank. 

Kate had not seen Horace Easton. After 
her encouraging reply tohimhe wrote three 
times, at intervals of « fortnight, and in the 
last of these three letters, which was short, 
he asked the definite question, but in terms 
of much prudence. “Will you give me your 
promise, to be fulfilled when you feel able? 
Will you let me consider myself bound by a 
distinct. engagement — to be made known 
or kept private, as you wish? I can’t pre- 
tend that my people grow easier to man- 
age,but I know they will come roundif they 
find me seriously engaged. Do say ‘Yes, I 
will marry you some day?” But the tone of 
this writing was so very different from that 
in which Horace began his suit, that Kate’s 
heart sank as she read. Moreover, his stu- 
dious observance of her request that he 
would not come to see her (a request she 
had not repeated) made her coldly critical 


of all he said. 
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It chanced that Isaac Kirby saw this Ict- 
ter (the envelope, that is to say) before it 
came into his daughter’s hands. Kate knew 
that he had seen it, and was not surprised 
when he asked her a question. 

“Who is it at writes to you from Leeds, 
Kate?” 

She looked him in the face. 

“T don’t think that’s any business of 
yours, father.” 

For a moment he seemed likely to explode 
in wrath. The girl’s tone was neither play- 
ful nor harsh; merely a quict setting of her 
will against his, the very thing to exasper- 
ate Isaac. She awaited whatever he had to 
say, and something in her look subdued his 
temper. 

“T don’t know that it is,” he answered, 
coldly, and turned away. 

That evening they were alone together 
for a short time. Kate, harassed by doubts 
as to the answer she should make to Hor- 


ace’s Ietter, could not converse, and her fa- 
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ther kept a moody silence. Of a sudden he 
began to talk about the Kastons. It was the 
first time that he had referred to the es- 
trangement of these neighbours; now he 
broke into violent abuse of them, ridiculing 
their pretensions, raking up old stories 
against them, finding a racy epithet for ev- 
ery member of the family. Kate grew pale 
as she listened. Not long ago this would 
have led to a quarrel, but the girl had 
schooled herself into self-command; when 
her suffering became intolerable, she rose 
and silently left the room. 

Half an hour later, she went out to post 
a reply to Horace Easton. The lines were 
these :—— 

“My father would hate the thought of 
our marriage every bit as much as your 
parents would. You said when I last saw 
you that you were prepared to act inde- 
pendently. So am I. I will marry you at 


once, or not at all.” 


Scarcely was the thing done, when Kate 
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fell into an anguish of shame. She passed 
so miserable a night that her excuse of ill- 
ness for not appearing at breakfast had 
justification enough. Mrs. Kirby’s anxious 
inquiries met with reply of small courtesy; 
for two days Kate shut herself against ev- 
eryone, nibbling only a crust of bread, and 
fecling an angry delight in her sufferings. 
The second evening brought her a letter 
she feared to open; the weight of it told her 
it contained two or three sheets of paper — 
ominous amplitude. When she read it, her 
foreboding turned to exasperation. Horace 

began with phrases of delight, and passed | 
on to elaborate argument. Of course he was 
prepared to marry at once; but — but — 
in short, would it be prudent? His par- 


ents were “coming round”; a few months 


more 

She tore the letter across, and lay with 
her hands pressed against her ears, as 
though to deafen herself against a voice 
that tortured her. 
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In a week’s time she was living as usual. 
After that interval, Horace wrote to en- 
treat an answer. He received it on a post- 
card :— 

“Thanks. Don’t trouble any mere. — 
Koay 

Evidently this sufficed. Horace Easton 
gave no more trouble either to himseif or 
to Kate. When Mrs. Kirby’s child was born, . 
Kate took a long holiday in Wales, accom- 
panied by Lizzie Harrop. The girls had 
been enjoying themselves for nearly a 
month, and Kate’s health was perfectly. re- 
stored, when one day, as they rambled on 
the beach, a friend encountered them :it was 
Tom Linacre, quictly good-humoured as | 
ever, with only a sparkle in his eye to show 
that the meeting gave him any particular 
satisfaction. Tom lingered about theneigh- 
bourhood for a day or two, and at length 
found his opportunity of speaking alone 
with Kate. He had something to say to 


her, which he had said twice before at 
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twelve months’ interval — a brief interrog- 
ative. 

“On one condition,” was Kate’s thought- 
ful reply. 

“And what’s that?” 

The man shook with unexpected delight, 
but Kate was unmoved; she smiled as if 
talking of the most ordinary things. 

“Behave rudely to my stepmother.” 

“Whatdo you mean? [thought vou were 
so friendly with her. You’re joking.” 

“I’m not. That’s the best way I can im- 
agine of getting father to quarrel with 
you.” 

Linacre stood in perplexity. 

“And why should your father quarrel 
with me?” 

“A reason of my own. It doesn’t matter.” 

Kate moved away ;Tom walkedafter her, 
Before he spoke again, she turned abruptly 
upon him. 

“T’ll tell you. Father has wanted me to 


marry you all along. It’s just what he 
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thought I should do when he took a second 
wife. Father has had a good deat of his own 


way, but I'll disappoint him in this.” 


bb) 


“And if he quarrelled with me 

“Then it would be the other way round,” 
said Kate with all seriousness. 

Tom Linacre laughed and shook his head, 
and, being a man of infinite patience, for 


that time dropped the subject. 
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